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SYNOPSIS OF FORMER CHAPTERS. 
Lapy BARBARITY becomes tired of the London Fashion, and retires to her family’s ancestral seat, High 
Cleeby. While there, Captain Grantley, a London acquaintance of Lady Barbarity, in pursuance of his 
military duties craves permission of the Earl to escort a Jacobite prisoner whom he is taking to Newgate 
across the Earl’s moor and to billet the escort at High Cleeby for the night, which permission the Earl, 
an ardent Hanoverian, readily grants. Captain Grantley gratifies Lady Barbarity’s curiosity to see the 
prisoner, whom she finds to be young and handsome. She inquires what punishment is going to be 
meted out to him, and is told that as he has done good service for the Pretender he will be hanged at 
Tyburn. On further inquiry she learns that he is of low birth and named Anthony Dare, and that he has 
preferred death to the betrayal of his friends. Inspired by pity or a love of mischief, she at the dead of 
night sets him free of his fetters, but just as the prisoner attempts to escape Captain Grantley appears. 
There is a hard struggle, in which the Captain is wounded by the prisoner with a pistol given by Lady 
Barbarity, who herself receives a flesh wound from the same shot. The prisoner makes good his escape, 
but after eluding pursuit for some time, returns to High Cleeby to save Lady Barbarity from the 


consequences attendant on the release of a rebel. 
him to make one more effort to escape. 


Lady Barbarity then has great difficulty in inducing 


Before he can put this into effect he is nearly discovered by 


Captain Grantley’s troopers, and is again saved by Lady Barbarity, who turns the pursuit upon herself 


by putting on the prisoner’s cloak and running away. 


narrowly escaping being shot. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 

HAD soon breasted through the trees 

to the side of a dark runnel that 
darted through the glade. Arrived there, 
I felt that my enemies were nonplussed, 
as I had come by a devious and mazy way, 
of which they must certainly be ignorant. 
Surely I could breathe at last, and when 
I stopped beside the stream to recover 
myself a little, my success seemed so 
complete, and I had played such a pretty 
trick upon my friend the Corporal withal, 
that 1 was quite complacent at the thought, 
and felt a disposition to celebrate this 
triumph in a new sphere in a fashion that 
should startle *em. Now it must have 
deen the action of the freakish moon upon 
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She only just manages to reach the wood, 


my giddy head, or the magic of the woods, 
or a strain of wild music in the stream, for 
somehow, as I stood there in that perish- 
ing cold night listening to the solemn 
river and my enemies calling through 
the stern stillness of the trees, all the 
wantonness of my spirit was let loose. 
The sharp frost made my blood thrill; my 
heart expanded to the pale loveliness of 
the sleeping earth. This was life. This 
was spacious air, and the pride of freedom. 
In this oppressive eighteenth century of 
ours, with its slaveries of rank and fashion, 
one must go into a wood by moonlight in 
the middle of the night for one’s pulses 
to pipe to the natural joys of unrestraint. 
At least I thought so then, and in the 
exuberance of the moment I concocted a 
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654 LADY 
merry plot for the diversion of myself and 
the mystification of 
his men. 


the Corporal and 
Nor was it made of 
merely, since it was to be ordered in such 
a cunning way that it should still further 
throw them off the rebel’s track, and con- 
firm their theory that they had already seen 
him in this wood. 

First I returned upon the road I had 
come by and spied out where they were. 
This was a matter of small difficulty, as 
their voices were plainly to be distin- 
guished close at hand. 

Creeping through the thickets at the 
direction of their tones, I came at last to 
a place where a rift among the tree-tops 
let the brightness in. It poured upon the 
Corporal and his men, assembled in still 
another consultation underneath a glorious 
silver-birch, arch and lissom as a maid, 
which rose above them with graces inde- 
scribable, and seemed from where I stood 
to fade into the sky. Clearly my pursuers 
were seriously at fault, and even dubious 
of the road to take in this strange wilder- 
ness. ’Iwas in my mind to minister to 
this perplexity. 

Selecting a spot appropriate to the 
purpose, I cheerfully set about preparing 
them the surprise I had in store. I crushed 
my soft, three-cornered hat into a pocket 
in my cloak, unbound my hair, and let its 
whole dark luxury shine with moonlight to 
itself I 
destroy all 


considered 
resemblance 
between the figure I intended to present 


my waist. This in 


sufficient to 


and the fugitive they had so lately chased 
across the park; and as all of them must 
be extremely ill- acquainted with the 
features of my Lady Barbara, having only 
beheld them for an instant the previous 
night, “twas not at all likely that they 
would be recognised just now. This done 
I crept some distance up the glade, and as 
I did so took occasion to recall the weirdest 
melody I knew, which partook of the nature 
of a chant, wedded the absurdest doggerel 
to it, though it must not be denied the 
merit of being a kind of interpretation of 
my abandoned fancy, and lifted my voice 
up loud and shrilly in a song. 
fallen after the 


Having 


first bar or two into a 


mischief 
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proper strain, ] warmed to the 


wanton 
mirth of it and plunged my spirit com- 
pletely in its whim. 


I tripped from my concealment in the 
glade into an open avenue leading to a 


spot in which the soldiers stood in 
council. Full before their astounded 
eyes, I came dancing down the moon- 


light singing— 


rhis world it is not weary, 
Though my life is very long; 
For I’m the child of faéry, 
And my heart it is a song. 
My house it is the starlight, 
My form is light as air, 
As out upon a bright night 
I issue from my lair ; 
And riding on a moonbeam, 
I come to realms of men; 
Yet when I see the day gleam, 
I then go back again. 

I never saw six grown men affected so 
profoundly. One broke into a_ howl, 
not unlike a dog’s when his taii hath 
been trod on suddenly, wheeled about, 
and fled precipitately hence. Two others 
locked another's 
arms, and turned away their eyes in the 
anguish of their fright; whilst the re- 


themselves in one 


mainder seemed struck entirely stupid, 
fell back against the tree-trunk, and, 
being unable to believe their eyes, opened 
their mouths as widely as their orbs, 
probably to lend some assistance to their 
vision, 

As for me, you may be sure I was de- 
lighted highly by this flattering reception. 
And I do not doubt that I made a most 
unearthly figure with masses of hair stream- 
ing wild on my shoulders, my eyes wide- 
staring, and my feet tripping a fantastic 
measure to the shrill chant issuing from 
my lips— 

I ever choose the woodland, 
For here the wild birds are, 
And I’m a sister to them, 
Though my home it is a star. 


Thus I sang as I danced down the glade 
waving my hands above my head in a kind 
of unholy glee at the weird music that I 
I halted opposite these tremblers, 
and set up a ridiculous scream of mockery. 


} 
made. 


Chen I looked upon them with great eyes 
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of wonder, and then again began to dance 
and sing— 
A blackbird is my brother, 
I see him in that tree. 
A skylark is my lover; 
But I prefer a bee. 

While I was in the middle of this arrant 
nonsense, my good friend Flickers, who 
was paler than a ghost, hung on to his 
pistol with tenacity, for that piece of iron 
held all the little courage that he had. 
I could see the perspiration shining on 
his face, as he muttered in a voice that 
trembled like the ague— 

“What you are I don’t know. But if 
you ’re woman or if you’re fiend, come a 
step nearer and I’lII—I’ll shoot you!” 

He pointed the pistol, but the muzzle 
tottered so that he could not have hit a 
tree. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” I laughed in my throat, 
in a voice that was sepulchral, then danced 
before them once again and began to 
sing— 

Water cannot quench me, 
And fire cannot burn; 

Pray, how will you slay me ? 
That have I yet to learn. 

The effect of this was to cause the pistol 
to drop on to the grass from his nerveiess 
hand. 

““Go—go ’way!” he stuttered; ‘go 
"way, you—you witch!” 

Whereupon I broke out in reply— 

He says I am a night-witch, 
But this I do deny ; 

For I’m a child of faéry, 
And my house it is the sky. 

Mr. Flickers 
not surprising, 


said no *T was 
either. I much question 
whether any human creature could have 
conversationally shone in that moonlit 


wood just then. Those simple soldiers, 


more. 


shown on a solemn background of gloom 
and mighty trees, were sufficient in that 
light to shatter the of a 
person of the strongest mind should he 
come upon them suddenly. What must | 
have then? And these victims, 
being very littke encumbered with their 


eerie nerves 


been, 


education, had, therefore, the less restric- 
tion imposed upon their ignorant fancies. 
[was quite certain that I was either a 
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witch or a rather superior sort of devil, as, 
of course, the popular conception of fiends 
is not by anv means so beautiful. 

I did not venture any nearer to them 
than I need, iest they should discover too 
many evidences in me of the very clay of 
which they were themselves composed. 

‘*Behoid in me,” cried I in prose, but 
with that impressive grandeur that belongs 
to the queens of tragedy, “‘ behold in me 
the Spirit of the Woods. And he who 
heeds me not shall be surely lost.” 

Prose even upon these primitive minds 
seemed to lack the natural magic that is 
in poetry. For now twas that they began 
to recover somewhat of their courage. 
But by a master stroke I proved to them 
that I had a supernatural quality—that of 
divination, if you please. 

‘“ You seek a prisoner,” says I, ** who 
escaped from a stable yesterday. His 
name is Dare, and he hath passed this 
way.” 

Without a doubt my prestige was 
increased by the singular knowledge here 
displayed. 1 could see their astounded 
faces asking of one another: How can this 
wild creature, this witch, this Spirit of the 
Woods, know all this unless she is, even as 
Let us heed 
her every word, for surely she can tell us 
much. 


she says, a supernatural ? 


Faith, it was much I told them! I told 
them I would be their friend, and that if 
they would follow my directions they 
should learn the way the prisoner went. 

You must understand that the voice I 
used was that until that hour had 
never been heard on earth; that my long 
cloak and flowing hair held awful possi- 
bilities ; that I stood where the moon was 
brightest ; that my eyes were very wild ; 
that my face was wondrous beautiful, but 
weird; that I was possessed of the un- 
natural 


one 


power of divination ; while my 
conduct and whole appearance were the 
most fantastic ever seen. Therefore, when 
I pointed out to them the exact direction 
of the rebel’s flight, which I had better 
state was precisely opposite to the one I 
proposed to embrace myself, they accepted 


t 


it without a question and eagerly took this 
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road, mighty glad, I think, to be relieved 
of my presence on such gentle terms. 

Watching them recede from sight, I then 
quickly knotted and tucked my hair up 
under my hat, and then set off for the 
house without once tarrying. I made a 
slight détour to the left to approach it 
from the further side, and so prevent the 
least risk of encountering my enemies on 
the journey. Speed was quite as impera- 
tive now as formerly, for the rebel should 
be awaiting me in the kitchen, and at the 
mercy of the first person of the household 
who might chance to see him there. For- 
tunately, the hour, as far as I could judge, 
was considerably short of five o’clock ; 
and in the winter time the domestics were 
not abroad till six. Gliding through the 
trees and across the snowy grass, I was 
standing at the kitchen door in less than 
half an hour. Entering with stealth, I 
had no sooner closed the door behind me 
than I was arrested by the light hand of 
the rebel on my sleeve. 

“They are fooled, my lad,” says I, my 
triumph irrepressible, ‘‘ fooled as six men 
never were before. And now, Sir, I think 
that we shall save you.” 

‘“* Madam,” says he, with a boyish direct- 
ness that seemed charming, ‘oh, what a 
genius you have! But I cannot thank 
you now, I am too dead weary. And where 
am I to hide ?” 

“If you will slip your shoes off and 
carry ’em in your hand,” says I, “I will 
lead you to my chamber, and once there 
you shall sleep the clock round if you have 
the disposition.” 


““And you,” says he; ‘are you not 
weary ?” 

‘““Not I,” I answered. ‘I am _ never 
weary of adventures. Besides, I have 


much to do ere you can be snugly hid.” 
An instant later I had guided him 
through the darkness and the maze of 
passages in deep silence to my bed-room, 
this being the most secret chamber I could 
devise for his reception. Only Mrs. Polly 
Emblem was ever likely to intrude upon 
its privacy. Wherefore I led him there 
and permitted him to fling his worn-out 
frame upon my couch. 
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Discarding the cloak and hat of his I 
wore, I wrapped a warm rug about him, 
gave him a cordial, and bade him get him- 
self to sleep. Then turned the key upon 
him, and repaired to the chamber of my 
maid. 

I entered without disturbing her, for 
she always was a wonderful good sieeper 
at the hour she ought to be awake pre- 
paring a dish of chocolate for her mistress. 
I kindled her candle with the extreme of 
difficulty, for my hands were numbed so 
badly that for the present they had no 
virtue in them. Even the light did not 
arouse the comfortable Mrs. Polly, but 
when I laid my icy fingers on her warm 
cheek they worked on her like magic. 
She would have shrieked, only I held my 
other hand across her mouth. 

‘Do you see the time ?” says 1; *‘ three 
minutes after five. But hush! not a word, 
my girl, as you love your life, for there’s a 
strange man got into the house.” 

The foolish creature shook with fright. 

“He is in my chamber,” I added with 
an air of tragedy. 

“Oh, my lady!” says the maid. 

There was too little time to plague her, 
though, which was perhaps as well, for 
I was in a mood that might have caused 
her to take an early departure from her 
wits. Instead of that, however, I told the 
story of the night with all the detail that 
was necessary. When I had done, the 
silly but delightful thing looked at me in 
a kind of holy wonder. 

‘Oh, your la’ship!” says she, in tones 
of very tolerable ecstasy. ‘‘ What a heart 
you’ve got! What an angel’s disposi- 
tion!” 

‘“No, my silly girl,” says I, though not 
displeased to hear her say so. ‘‘ I happen 
to have neither. An infernal deal of 
naughtiness is all that my character con- 
tains. A stranger sleeping in my chamber! 
Besides, you know you flatter me. For if 
no man is a hero to his valet, how possibly 
can a woman be an angel to her maid ?” 

To prove the soundness of this argument 
I grasped Mrs. Polly’s ear, pinched it 
pretty badly, and asked her what she 
thought of my divinity ? 





She was soon into her clothes though, 
and had a fire lit; while I made haste to 
pull my shoes and stockings off, their 
condition was so horrid, and exchanged 
them for some dry ones, then set about 
warming my hands and toes, for they were 
causing me to grin with the fierce hot- 
ache that was in them. Having at last 
put my own person into a more comfort- 
able state, and that of the rebel into some 
security, I took counsel of Mrs. Polly on 
the pro»lem of his ultimate escape. 

She was the only creature I could 
possibly confide in at this moment. And 
as she was the staunchest, faithfullest of 
souls, I had no hesitation. Presently 
some of my clothes and toilet necessaries 
had to be procured. It was unfortunate 
that they were in my dressing-room, and 
that the only entrance to it was through 
my chamber. However, taking Emblem 
with me, I went to fetch them out. 

Unlocking the door with care, we 
entered softly that we might not disturb 
the sleeper, for God knew how much there 
lay before him! I had Emblem pull the 
blinds up against the daylight, for should 
any person look upon my window from the 
lawn at noon ’twould astonish them to see 
it veiled. We soon took the requisite 
articles from the dressing-room, relocked 
the chamber door, and returned to whence 
we came. But ere this was done I| held 
the candle near the sleeper’s face. ’Iwas 
to relieve the curiosity of Emblem, you 
understand: she was pining to see what 
the fugitive’s countenance was like. 

He made the most sweetly piteous 
picture. He lay huddled among snow- 
white sheets of linen and a counterpane of 
silk in his tattered, muddy suit of coarse 
prunella. which left many soils upon its 
delicate surroundings. His cheek was 
pale and lean as death. Where the gyves 
had pinched his wrists they had left them 
raw, and I was startled at the thinness of 
his body, for it appeared to have no more 
flesh upon it than a rat. In sooth he 
looked the very poorest beggar that ever 
slept on straw, and no more in harmony 
with his present situation than was Mr. 
Christophero Sly in like circumstances. 
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Yet as I looked at him there seemed 
something so tender and so strong about 
his meagreness that I pushed back the 
hair upon his forehead with light fingers 
in an absent manner, and ‘just as lightly 
and just as absently did touch it with my 
lips. No sooner had I done this than I 
drew them back, and turned my face 
abruptly round to Emblem as though it 
had been stung. I had forgotten Emblem! 

But I saw that the maid was blushing 
for me very deeply, though she strove 
with excellent intention to look quite 
unconscious of my conduct. Yet I coldly 
stared her out of countenance. 

‘* Girl,” says I severely, ‘‘ the queen can 
do no wrong. She may box the ears of 
gartered dukes, or kiss the brows of sleep- 
ing bakers’ boys. But only the queen, 
you understand.” And I shot out such a 
look at her that she led the way to her 
chamber without a single word. 

I appeared at breakfast in high feather, 
but with rather more complexion than I 
usually wear so early in the day. Buta 
woman cannot go prowling over fields of 
snow and moonlight at dreadful hours 
of morning without a tale being told. 
Cosmetics, though, have a genius for 
secrets. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN WHICH THE HERO IS FOUND TO BE A 
PERSON OF NO DESCENT WHATEVER. 


At ten o'clock the soldiers came and 
reported themselves to their commander. 
One of them, presumably the officer in 
charge, was closeted with the Captain in 
the library for no less a time than an hour 
and a quarter. The others meantime put 
their jaded horses up, procured some food, 
and retired to rest themselves. At a few 
minutes to twelve o’clock, as the Mountain 
could not go to Mahomet, owing to some 
question of his knee, Mahomet went to 
the Mountain. At that hour a spy posted 
on the stairs informed me that my papa, 
the Earl, hopped—gout and all—to the 
Captain in the library. Meantime, Emblem 
and myself were discussing the situation 
behind locked doors, exhaustively, but 
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with a deal of trepidation. She, it seemed, 
had just come into the possession of a 
piece of news of a very alarming kind. It 
was to the effect that the Captain, not 
wishing to disturb his knee, had passed 
the night in his chair in front of the 
library fire. And that apartment opened 
in the entrance-hall, and was near the 
very flight of stairs up which the prisoner 
had passed. It was thus all too probable 
that he had heard incriminating noises 
towards the hour of four. 

“Emblem,” says I, “‘that man is the 
devil. At every turn he pops up to thwart 
us.” 

And before that day was out | was 
moved to speak of him in even stronger 
terms. At present, what to do with the 
prisoner was our chief concern. He must 
be smuggled away that night, if possible ; 
but the situation was desperately complex. 
First, he must be provided with a horse, 
and then ‘with money, not to mention 
an open road, and a suitable disguise. 
*Twould be no kindness whatever—indeed, 
would merely be sending him to his 
doom—to despatch him a fugitive to the 
open moors again in the middle of the 
night unless he were provided with the 
amplest resources for escape. 

Yet, while I speculated on the pros and 
cons of his position, and the skilfullest 
means of aiding him, a thought that was 
never absent long caught me painfully in 
the breast. What of my papa, the Earl ? 
If the prisoner were not retaken in a 
week, that dear old gentleman would make 
acquaintance with the Tower. I was in a 
truly horrid case. ‘The fugitive was in my 
hands; a word to his Majesty of the 
shattered knee, and the Earl, my papa, was 
safe. But having gone so far, how could 
I deliver that child over to his enemies ? 
His lean, white look had made too direct 
a claim upon my kindness. His youth, 
his sad condition, his misfortunes had 
made me very much his friend. Had he 
not confided to me the custody of his life ? 
And must I repay the trust reposed in me 
by betraying him to his foes? Itappeared 
that my vaunted heartlessness had deserted 
me when needed most. I was involved in 


this hard problem, and casting contumely 
on Mrs. Polly because she could not 
suggest any kind of solution to it, when a 
knock upon the door disturbed our council. 
Emblem rose, unlocked the door, and 
admitted little Pettigrew, the page. He 
was the spy who had been posted on the 
stairs, also at the keyhole of the library 
door at favourable intervals. The inform- 
ation that he brought completely terrified 
us both. 

I dismissed him as soon as it was given, 
for it was not wise that he should glean too 
much. 

‘*Emblem,” says I, on Pettigrew’s de- 
parture, “that settles it. That leaves 
absolutely nothing to be done. I wish 
that Captain was at the bottom of the 
sea!” 

For the result of the interview between 
the Captain and the Earl was this: The 
house was about to be searched from the 
bottom to the top, and every room and 
cupboard was to be overhauled, since the 
Captain, having taken the evidence of his 
men, and having heard strange sounds in 
the night himself, had put two and two 
together, and was now heavily suspecting 
me. My papa was not loth to do so either, 
and, at the suggestion of the soldier, had 
issued strict instructions that no person, 
under any pretext whatever, was to leave 
the house until a thorough examination 
had been made. 

The prisoner was as good as lost. ‘There 
was not a place anywhere in which a man 
could be concealed. Emblem proposed 
between a bed and mattress, but I scouted 
that as not sufficiently ingenious. I sug- 
gested a clothes-chest for a hiding-place, 
but Emblem was not slow to aavance a 
similar objection. 

“Well,” says I, “it is a matter for the 
lad himself. We will bear this hard news 
to him and see what his own wits are 
worth.” 

Accordingly we repaired together to the 
chamber in which he was still asleep. 
There was yet an hour or two before us 
in which to act, as the soldiers were at 
present indulging in their earned repose. 
A couple of shakes upon the shoulder and 
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the rebel was rubbing his eyes and look- 
ing at us. By the utter bewilderment of 
his face he had evidently lost all cog- 
nisance of where he was,.and | could not 
refrain from laughter as he gazed from me 
to Emblem, from Emblem to his luxurious 
couch, and then back again to me. 

**Mr. Christophero Sly,” says 1, “ how 
doth your lordship find yourself?” 

‘Good Madam Wife,” says he, ‘I find 
myself blithe as a pea, I thank you.” 

This reply was evidence of three things. 
First, that my voice had recalled him to 
his present state; second, that his deep 
sleep had restored him wonderfully ; third, 
that he was no fool. The third was the 
He had now slipped 


from the bed, and was standing in his 


most pleasing to me. 


stockinged feet before us with a degree of 
humility and pride that looked mightily 
becoming. 

‘*Madam,” he says, with a boy’s sim- 
plicity, which was a great contrast to what 
I had to, ‘I shall not try to 
thank you, because I’m not good at words. 


been used 


But wait, Madam, only wait, and you shall 
not lack for gratitude.” 


It was most amusing to witness this 
frail and tender lad go striding up and 


down the chamber, looking fierce as any 
giant-killer. ‘The vanity of boys is a very 
fearful thing. 


‘I am afraid I shail, poor Master Jack,” 


says I next moment in a falling voice, 
‘“‘for J am here to tell you that the 
soldiers are in this house; that as soon 


as they have taken a little rest they will 
search it from the bottom to the top, and 
not a stick 


matters stard 


leave unturned ; and 
not a 
earth that now can save you.” 

He took this cruel 
fortitude and courage. 

‘Well, then, Madam,” says he 
up and the 
time with his face unpleasant, ** 
to be that 1 


that as 
there is power on 


news with both 
+, walking 

but 
if it is not 


down 


room this 


again, 
shall give you gratitude, at 
least 1 think I can show you what a good 


death is. will be a 


For at the worst it 
better one than ‘Tyburn Tree.’ 
“Then you are not afraid of death 7” | 


af 
asked 
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I thought I saw his white face grow 
more pallid at the question, but his answer 
was: ‘“‘No, oh no! At least—do you 
suppose, Madam, that | would tell you if 
I were ?” 

This charming candour, 
laughed outright at it, and said— 

‘*T never saw the boy that was afraid of 
anything whatever.” 


Was 


and | 


‘*T am not a boy,” he answered proudly. 

* You vanity enough for three, 
Sir; but ere you perish, boy, there is one 
thing I must learn. Captain Grantley 
gives me to understand that you are the 
son ofa baker. Isthat so? For I think 
you are far too delightful to be anything so 
plebeian.” 

“Ah, no!” he sighed, ‘not even that. 
I never was the son of anybody.” 

‘“* Dear me! 


have 


”* says I. ‘How singular! 
I must assume, then, that you came upon 
this earth like manna from the skies ?” 

‘*When I was a fortnight old,” says he, 
‘“‘T was left upon the doorstep of a priory. 
I have never seen my parents, and I do not 
even know their names.” 

‘But you are called Anthony Dare!’ 
says I. 


“The fathers called me Anthony after 
their patron saint; they called me Dare 
for daring to howl upon the doorstep of a 
priory.” 

“They have given you the most appro- 
priate name they 
found,” says I, in admiration of his open, 


could possibly have 
candid face and his courageous eyes, “‘ for 
if | read your countenance aright, my lad, 
you dare do anything whatever.” 

**T think I dare,” says he, and tightened 
his thin lips. 

‘Then if you think you dare you had 
better kiss me,” says I haughtily, 

"Twas the tone | had withered princes 
with. I drew up all my inches, and I am 
not a littke woman; I set back my head; 
[ put a regal lift into my chin; I looked 
upon him from a snow-capped altitude ; 
and again and again my eyes did strike 
him with did not think the 
man was made who could have kissed me 
then. 


disdain. I 


For *twas invitation, 


it was a flat defiance. 


not an you 


understand ; 
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He sent a look at me, and then recoiled 
with something of a shiver. He sent 
another and fell into a kind of trembling, 
and I could see that fear of me was 
springing in his eyes. My will was 
matched against his own; and it was 
now a case of mastery. But ’twas his 
that did prevail. A third time he came 
with his fiery look ; I quailed before it, and 
next instant his lips had known my cheek. 

“My lad,” says I, and I was shaking 
like a leaf, ‘I think you are formed for 
greatness. Do you know that there is not 
another man in England who could have 
dared that deed!” 

‘*And strike me pale,” says he, ‘‘ don’t 
ask me to dare it any more. I much 
prefer the whipping-post.” 

And whiter than before he sat upon the 
bed in a- condition pretty much the equal 
of my own. 

‘*What, you’ve known the whipping- 
post?” I cried. “What adventures you 
have had! And. brought up in a priory. 
Now tell me all about ’em.” 

“Three times to the whipping-post ?” 
says he, “twice to the pillory, twice to 
Edinburgh Tolbooth, and once a broken 
leg, and various embroilments, and strange 
accidents by sea and land.” 

““Oh! my lad,” says I, “if we had but 
time, what would I not give to hear your 
life recited. But the whipping - post ? 
What’s it like? Do you know, I’ve been 
nearly tempted there myself, for it must be 
a very unique sensation.” 

“It is somewhat like kissing you, 
Madam, only nothing like so painful.” 

This incorrigible rogue said this with 
the sobriety of a cardinal. 

‘“* And now,” says he, ‘‘ I won’t tell you 
one other solitary thing till you have 
appeased my hunger. I am famishing.” 

‘““ What!” says I, “‘you who are to die 
in half an hour requiring a meal! ” 

I was astonished that the imminence of 
death did not affect him. But then I had 
no need to be, for there was scarce a trait 
in his strange character that did not pass 
quite outside of my experience. 

“‘ Now tell me more about your life,” 
says I, ‘‘ you charming young adventurer.” 


His answer was a droll expression ; and 
he shook his head and placed a finger on 
his lips to remind me of his vow of 
silence. And he would not speak another 
word of any kind until I had sent Emblem 
to smuggle up some food and to inquire 
whether the soldiers had yet begun their 
search. 

When she had gone, I said: ‘‘ Suppose, 
my lad, you proved, after all, to be a person 
of high consideration, deserted by your 
parents for State reasons or matters of 
that sort. We read of such things in the 
story-books, you know.” 

“Not I,” says he with his delicious 
gravity. ‘‘I know quite well I am not 
that. I am a person of low tastes.” 

Here he sighed. 

“They might be the fruits of your 
education,” says I tenaciously, for I love 
aught that seems at all romantic or mys- 
terious. ‘‘Let me bear them, Sir, for I 
believe I am well fitted to pronounce a 
verdict thereupon.” 

‘‘For one thing,” says he, ‘“‘I am fond 
of cheese.” 

“* How barbarous!” says I. 

“And I prefer to drink from pewter.” 

*«*Tis a survival of the Vandal and the 
Goth,” says I. 

‘And velvet frets me. I cannot bow, | 
cannot pirouette, I cannot make a leg, 
and I have no gift of compliment.” 

‘* Mr. Dare,” says I, ‘‘ you are indeed a 
waif, and not a high-born gentleman. 
Mr. Dare, your case is hopeless.” 

But so heavy a decision sat upon him in 
the lightest manner, for he heard the feet 
of the approaching Emblem and the rattle 
of dishes on a tray. She, tco, had evi 
dently formed a low opinion of his tastes, 
for she had brought him the rudest pigeon- 
pie and the vulgarest pot of ale you ever 
Saw. 

“IT hope, my wench,” says I sharply, 
“you let no one in the kitchen see you 
procure these things. They will say I have 
a diabetes else.” 

“Deed, no, my lady,” she replied; 
and then in a confidential whisper, ‘‘ the 
soldiers are not yet begun their search. 
I have had a word with Corporal 


—— 


Flickers, who is on duty. He hath told 
me privily that by the Captain’s orders 
their investigation is to be postponed till 
four o’clock, as they are in such urgent 
need of food and sleep.” 

‘** And what gave you Corporal Flickers 
for this news r” says I, frowning at her. 

Emblem puckered up her lips and looked 
puritanically prim. 

“Only a look,” says she demurely ; ‘‘and 
a very indifferent imitation of one of your 
own, Ma’am.” 

Meantime, the condemned rebel had 
swallowed half the pigeon-pie and drunk 
a pint of ale. I watched him in polite 
surprise, and the thought came to me that 
if his fighting was as fierce as was his 
appetite, six men would be none too many 
to retake him. Having at last despatched 
his meal, he said— 

‘“* Madam, do you know that I feel quite 
wonderfully better? Fit for stratagems 
and devilry, in fact. And, Lord knows, 
they “Il be required.” 

“They will indeed,” says I. “ But 
stratagems—you talk of stratagems—now 
let me think of ’em.” 

I seldom lack for a certain fertility in 
inventions. I began to put it to the test. 
‘To sit tamely down and watch this fine lad 
perish was by no means what I was pre- 
pared to do. Having pledged myself so 
deeply to his affair, I would see him 
through with it. 

‘* Madam,” he broke in on my thoughts, 
“‘two feet of straight and honest steel is 
worth a mile of strategy. Give me a 
sword, and bother your head no more 
about me.” 

“**Tis bloodymindedness,” says I ; “ and 
you such a tender, handsome boy!” 

“IT am not tender, I am not handsome, 
I am not a boy,” says he. 

“You are the very handsomest lad | 
ever saw,” says I mischievously, “and 
Mrs. Polly Emblem knows it also. She 
looks on you as sweetly as though you 
were a corporal.” 

“Bah!” he cries, “do you suppose, 
Madam, that I will let a parcel of women 
pet me like a terrier pup. I was born for 
better things, I hope.” 
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‘For the whipping-post, the pillory, 
the Tolbooth, you saucy rogue,” says I, 
laughing at his anger, and the way he 
treated one of the foremost ladies in the 
State. ‘* But you know you are very hand- 
some, now,” says I, in a very coaxing 
manner. 

“*To be handsome,” he replied, “‘a man 
must be six feet high, splendid wide 
shoulders, slender hips, and muscles made 
of steel. No, lam not handsome. I am 
only a little fellow: five feet five inches is 
my height, my frame hath no more con- 
sistency than your own. See how my 
shoulders slope, and my very voice is thin 
and feminine.” 

“Why certainly it is,” says I, “‘ but still 
you are very handsome.” 

“*Tis untrue,” says he, determined to 
prevail, and doing so, for he was of that 
disposition that whatever he wished he 
obtained and whatever he undertook he 
performed ; “‘ but, Madam, if it will be a 
satisfaction to you, I may say that for my 
size I possess an arm that merits your 
attention. Observe these muscles, Madam. 
They are flexible.” 

And I laughed aloud when he pushed his 
sleeve up suddenly and laid his forearm 
bare. He bent it and made its fibres rise, 
and before he would be content I had to 
grip it with an appearance of great interest. 

But the catalogue of his dimensions 
ana his feminine resemblance was to put 
me in possession of one of the bravest 
stratagems that ever was conceived. 

““T have it!” I exclaimed, in a tone of 
victory. “I have it! I have discovered 
a device that shall fit you like a glove.” 

“I do not want a device,” says he; 
‘“‘ give me an honest sword, and a sturdy 
courage. They are worth all your pussy- 
cat tricks.” 

‘** You have a feminine exterior,” says I, 
“and I possess the clothes and the arts 
that can adorn it. In half an hour you 
shall become a most ravishing girl.” 

“T will not, by thunder! ” he exclaimed, 
with gleams of purple in his face. “I 
will go to Tyburn rather.” 

“Well, think about it,” says I coax- 
ingly, “‘and remember this is your only 
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chance of life. I do believe that I 
may save you thus. Besides, a_ boy 
of your height will make a very fine, tall 
woman.” 

This it was that moved him to the 
scheme. In a moment was he reconciled. 

“Tall!” cries he. ‘* Well, it’s worth 
tryinganyhow. And at least there’s room 
in a woman’s what-do-you-call-’ems to stow 
a pistol and a bit of ammunition ?” 

I assured him that there was. 

Thereupon Emblem and I set about at 
once to prepare him this disguise. The 
more I considered it, the more positive 
did I grow of its success. Our present 
mode seemed to have been invented to 


assist our audacious plan. Every lady of 


pretension must have her powder, her 
patch, and her great head-dress. The 
hooped skirt was then the fashion too. 
I placed the most elegant one I had 
at his disposal. That is to say, the big- 
gest, for the larger they were the more 
**tonnish” they were considered. Indeed, 
the petticoat I procured him was of such 
capacity that it fitted over his masculine 
clothes with ease, and abolished the 
necessity for underlinen, as his shirt and 
breeches fulfilled its duties admirably. We 
got him into this rich silk dress, with 
convolvuli and mignonette brocaded cn it, 
in the shortest space of time. The bodice, 
though, was a different affair. He had to 
remove his coat and vest ere we might 
venture to put it on atall. Then he had 
to be diagged into it by main force, till it 
seemed that a miracle alone had saved the 
seams from bursting. 

‘“‘ Huh!” he sighed, ‘‘ I cannot breathe. 
This is less humane than hanging.” 

‘*But not so ignominious,” says I. 

“Well, I wouldn’t be too sure of that,” 
says he. ‘For surely ’tis of the very 
depth of degradation for a lusty man like 
me to be put in petticoats, and made a 
woman of.” 

“Wretch!” says I. Mrs. Polly Emblem, 
being employed at that moment in pinning 
a gold brooch into the collar of his bodice, 
by misadventure stuck it cleverly in his 
throat. 

We made him a bust with a pad of wool. 


His hair was a matter for nice considera- 
tion. He wore it long, and of a yellow 
colour; and although of a coarse male 
quality, it was profuse enough to occupy 
his shoulders. Emblem, however, was a 
past mistress in the manipulation of a 
head-dress. It shook me with laughter, 
yet thrilled me with pleasure too, to wit- 
ness the degree of mastery with which she 
seized that ungovernable mane, that was 
no more curly than is a grey rat’s tail, and 
twisted it to her own devices. She packed 
it up with pins and divers arts known only 
to the coiffeuse, enclosed it in one of my 
commodes, and made the whole of such 
a height and imperial proportion that 
even I would not have disdained to wear 
it publicly. 

‘There now remained the question of his 
tell-tale hands and feet. But the difficulties 
they presented were very well got over. 
His form being cast in so slight a mould, 
it was not strange that they were of quite 
a delicate character; and when a pair of 
long mittens had been stretched across his 
hands to hide their natura! roughness, 
there remained small chance of detection 
on their account. 

But his feet were a somewhat more 
serious affair. My own shoes were out- 
side the question utterly. When Emblem 
mischievously produced a pair, and sug- 
gested that he should try them on, his 
face was worthy of remark. 

“‘What, those!” says he. ‘1 might 
have tugged ’em on when I was four weeks 
old, but I’ll swear at no time thereafter.” 

Emblem then produced a pair of hers. 
They fared but slightly better, she being 
a very dainty creature, a fact of which she 
was very well aware. Thereupon, she 
repaired below stairs to discover if any of 
the maids could lend assistance. In the 
end she returned in triumph with a not 
inelegant pair the cook went to church on 
Sundays in. She being one of the most 
buxom members of her tribe, they promised 
well. 

It was a squeeze, but the lad found a 
way inside them, and walked presently 
across the room to allow us to judge of 
the general effect. 
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‘“A little more rose-pink upon his 
cheeks,” says I, ‘a rather darker eyebrow, 
a higher frill about his throat, a deeper 
shade of vermilion on his lips, two inches 
more ascension in his bust, and we shall 
have the rogue a rival to myself.” 

Emblem, most enthusiastic in the cause, 
brimful of mirth, and with a pardonable 
vanity in her own accomplished hand, 
worked out these details toa miracle. A 
touch or two and Venus was superseded. 

He looked into the mirror and saw his 
image there, and kissed the glass to show 
how deeply the picture there presented 
had wrought upon his susceptibilities. 

‘“*A deuced fine girl!” says he. ‘Faith! 
I think Ill marry her!” 

‘** You are wedded to her for a day or two 
at least,” says I. 

The lad made the most charming 
picture. Those rare eyes of his were 
roving in a very saucy way; his features 
were alert and delicate, yet strong, and 
emphasised in delightful fashion by Mrs. 
Polly Emblem’s inimitable art. His clothes 
were very cunningly contrived, and he had 
a graceful ease of person that in a measure 
disguised the absence of soft curves. 
Besides, that enormous hoop petticoat was 


very much his friend, as it stood so far off 


from his natural figure that it created a 
shape of its own accord. 

“My dearest Prue, how are you?” cries 
I with warmth, and pretending to embrace 
him. 

“So my name is Prue?” says he; “a 
proper name, I vow.” 


“Then ’ware lest you soil it with an 
impropriety,” says I, disapproving highly 
of the way in which he walked. ‘ You 
are to impersonate my friend the Honour- 
able Prudence Canticle. She is very fond 
of hymns; she thinks a lot about her soul, 
and is a wonderfully good young creature. 
But my dearest Prue, is that how Pilgrim 
walked upon his progress? Pray correct 
it, for it is, indeed, most immodest and 
unwomanlike. In four strides you have 
swaggered across the room.” 

* All right, dear Bab,” says he, with an 
impudence that I itched to box his ears 
for. ‘* But I so detest you niminy-piminy 
fine ladies, with your affectations and your 
foibles. Therefore, 1 remove my manners 
from you as far as possible. I spurn your 
mincing footsteps, dear. Besides, | am 
on the narrow and the thorny track, and 
the bigger strides I take the sooner I shall 
have walked across it.” 

“You must contrive to modulate your 
voice in a different key to that,” says I, 
his mentor. ‘‘ You must become far less 
roguish and impertinent; you must mani- 
pulate your skirts with a deal more of 
dexterity; and, above all, I would have 
you imitate my tone. The one you are 
using now is bourgeois, provincial, a very 
barbarism, and an insult to ears accus- 
tomed to refinement.” 

“Lard, Bab,” says the wicked dog, 
‘“‘give me a chaney arange, or a dish of 
tay, for 1’m martal tharsty.” 

“Prue,” says I, ‘let me proceed to 
read you the first lesson.” 
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By MARY HARTIER, 
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FIRST IN 


T was drawing towards milking-time 
on a May afternoon, when Robert 
Balsdon, the miller, sauntered out of his 
gate to the little bridge that led into t'ie 
churchyard. He leaned over the low waii, 
while the stream went merrily on its way 
beneath him, and the sound of the mill- 
wheel droned in his ears. He looked 
meditatively across to the goodly bit of 
meadow-land which lay next to the 
churchyard. Three prosperous cows stood 
in the far corner under the shade of the 
elms that rose from the hedge, and patiently 
flicked their tails and chewed the cud as 
they waited for the pretty milk-maid, 
Leah Parminter. 

The miller filled his pipe and lighted it; 
then he dropped into soliloquy. 

“Wull, there! ’Tez a weist world. 
*Tez so: as nice a bit of medder-land asa 
man could wish for, and to think poor 
Dan Parminter hath a-got vor leave it and 
come t’other side of the hedge. ‘Tis the 
burying to-morrow, so I must mind Eliza 
Ann to put my black clothes in readiness. 
I should like to pay him every respect, 
and the bigger the burying the more 
comfort for them as is left. 

“IT wonder now if the widow will keep 
on her little farm. I’d rent this yer bit of 
land if ’er’d got a mind to give up, but I 
reckon ’er’ll stick to it. That there John 
Marlin’s got his eye on it too, I know, for 
it lies as handy to his place as it does to 
mine. Then his Dick’s keeping company 
with Widow Parmintecr’s maid—and a tidy 
little maid ’er be—so I shouldn’t be 
surprised if he doesn’t think he’ll get hold 
of the land that way. 

““There’s another way, besides, but 
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*twill hardly have come into his mind yet, 
and if it has, two can play to once at that 
little game.” 

Here Robert Balsdon became so lost in 
thought that his pipe went out. 

“‘T’ve heard tell as widows is always 
willin’. Still I’ve been a bachelor over 
fifty year, and ’twould go hard to give up 
my freedom. Her’sa pretty masterful sort, 
is Martha Parminter. But ’tez a biitiful bit 
of medder-land. I’m danged if I don’t 
have atry vor’t. I’ll go in aisy, so as I 
can draw back if I can’t bring my mind to 
it, but I'll be first in the field, anyways.” 

And the miller, after hunting in vain for 
a match in the many pockets of his flour- 
dredged garments, strolled back to the 
house to get a light for his neglected pipe. 

As he left his post of observation Leah 
Parminter came into the field to fetch 
home the cows. If she had called she 
need not have walked to the far corner by 
the stream to drive them, for she was a 
little later than usual, and an occasional 
“moo” of expectancy showed that her 
charges were only too ready to obey her 
summons. But she had evidently no 
desire to save herself this trouble. She 
made a fair picture as she hurried across 
the daisy-starred meadow. Little vagrant 
curls escaped from the sun-bonnet which 
had been hastily tossed on, and framed 
a face that seemed akin to the apple- 
blossom rioting in the next orchard. And 
when Dick Marlin jumped over the hedge 
the faint tinge of the open bloom turned 
to the deeper tone of the rosy bud on her 
face. It was no wonder that to see this 
change Dick should contrive every excuse 
for being in the orchard at milking-time. 
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‘“*] mustn’t stay,” she said. 

*‘ Just a minute, to let me see how yii’m 
looking, my dear.” He turned the girl’s 
face to his, and noticed with concern that 
tears seemed very near. 

“It’s all dreadfully sad, and everyone’s 
so busy, there doesn’t seem any time to 
think of poor father.” A little break came 
in her voice, and she looked so touching 
as the sense of her loss came home to her 
that Dick tried to console her to the best 
of his ability. 

‘** Dear little maid,” he said, and his arm 
went round her, but to his surprise she 
drew away. 

‘*No, yeu mustn’t be kind, and that,” 
she said. ‘I shall cry if you do.” 

He was a little bewildered, but ‘‘ and 
that” happened before he had time to 
think, and then she did cry, and let her- 
self be comforted in his arms. 

“Yii’ll walk with me at the burying 
to-morrow, won’t ’ee, Leah ?” 

‘I?ll try, but 1’m not sure if mother’ll 
think it proper.” 

‘How is she bearing up?” enquired 
Dick, trying to be sympathetic, though he 
did not like Mrs. Parminter. 

“* Poor mother, she’s in a terrible way,” 
the girl answered. ‘‘ She cries all the time, 
and says she’s got nothing left to live for, 
and when the neighbours come in she 
takes on worse than ever. I’m afraid 
she’ll be ill next.” 

** I’m more afraid you will, my dear. It 
comes hard, having to look after her and 
manage everything, and you such a little 
maid. Leah, when are you going to let 
me look after ’ee? I couldn’t say much 
when I knew how you were wanted to 
nurse your poor father, but you won’t keep 
me waiting long now, will ’ee, my dear?” 

*“Oh, Dick, you mustn’t say a word 
about that. Think how lonely-like poor 
mother’ll be! I couldn’t leave her.” 

Then suddenly finding that the cows 
had left the meadow and were probably at 
home in the milking-yard before this, she 
hurried away, while Dick gazed after her 
with longing eyes. 

He went moodily back to his own work. 
“If Mrs. Parminter is the woman I make 
her out to be,” he muttered, “‘ she won't be 
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lonely-like for very long. Tis always the 
ones that takes on most that is soonest 
consoled.” 

The next day the May warmth and sun- 
shine had vanished and March seemed to 
have returned with blustering winds, while 
April flung behind her the showers she 
had failed to use in their season. 

The “burying” was a large one, and 
the widow, within her voluminous crape 
draperies, exulted in the fact. She was an 
emotional woman, and the unstinted flow 
of her tears gave her some secret satisfac- 
tion. She felt they formed the crowning 
point of her wifely duties. Her daughter's 
calmness during the sad service provoked 
her. The girl had put a great restraint 
upon herself, but she had broken down at 
last as the procession moved homeward, 
and sobs shook her as she leaned heavily 
on her lover’s arm. This was as it should 
be, and the widow felt appeased. 

In the orthodox fashion all the women 
kept their faces buried in black-bordered 
handkerchiefs to hide their tears or their 
absence of tears, as the case might be. It 
was an occasion on which they felt the 
proud superiority of their position. The 
men on whom they hung, having no shelter 
for their countenances, wore abashed and 
miserable expressions, as if fully conscious 
of how mean and niggardly their display 
of grief must appear by comparison with 
that of their female relations. As the 
long black line reached the gate of Mrs. 
Parminter’s home a little disorder crept 
into its ranks, and Miller Balsdon found 
himself close to the widow. 

“Don’t ’ee take on so, Mis’ Parminter,” 
he murmured, with sympathising accents. 
‘Vii ’ll never want vor friends, and [ll be 
one tii’ee my own self. Being neighbours 
I’ll drop in often and help ’ee not to feel 
lonely-like.” 

The widow slowly withdrew her hand- 
kerchief from her face, and made of it a 
screen from the bystanders. A _ belated 
tear was in the act of hurling itself to 
destruction over her high cheek-bone, but 
the ghost of a twinkle glimmered in the 
eye from whence it came. 

““Yii’m too late, my dear,” she said. 
“ John Marlin, he spok’ afore sarvice.” 





“WO short plays, Zhe Heather Field 
‘| and A/aeve, by Edward Martyn, are 
published by Duckworth and Co., 3, 
Henrietta Street, W.C. The book is 
bound with that daintiness and lavishness 
of margin apt to suggest inevitable fears— 
in the present case 
whether its contents will, to use the current 
phrase, ‘‘ repay perusal.” Clear printing 
is, in the mind of the general public, too 


unfounded—as to 


often associated with obscure writing ; and 
expensive binding with cheap literature. 
This volume is, however, very well worth 
reading, if it were only for the preface to 
the plays by Mr. George Moore, a delight- 
fully amusing preface. The book should 
by rights have been called ‘‘ An Intro- 


duction by George Moore,” and then 
the names of the plays should have 
followed as an appendix. For it is 


certainly not too much to say that the 
Introduction 
interest and given rise to more lively discus- 
sion than the plays themselves in all human 
probability are ever likely to do, whether 
they are played with scenery and all acces- 
sories or merely rehearsed. (The latter 
more likely.) When Mr. 
criticises he may be at times inaccurate, 


has already created more 


seems Moore 


but he is always interesting. This essay 


contains many truths, some excellent 
phrases, and some impressionsand opinions 
either violently laudatory or excessively 
hostile, on such various subjects as Mr. 


Archer, Mr. Yeats the poet, Mr. George 
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Moore, Mr. Alexander, Dickens, Maupas- 
sant, and Mr. Pinero; Mr. Moore’s rooted 
dislike to the successful play ‘‘ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray ” being still, after a period 
of many years, a subject of passionate 
asseveration. 


This is not the place to offer opinions on 
the drama, but on the discussion that arose 
out of this Introduction, as it is strictly 
a literary discussion, we may be allowed, 
perhaps, for a short space to dwell. Mr. 
Moore assures us that “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac’” is ‘“‘ merely rhymed Sardou.” Such 
successful plays are mere fashions, and he 
firmly points out the risk which he thinks 
Mr. Archer may occasionally run of too 
great readiness to label a play “literary” 
if it be an exhibition of 
problem. With these, literary writing has 
no necessary connection. The result is 
that when a bad play is called ‘‘literature ” 
the public who go to see it say, ‘Oh! 


some social 


so that is literature; well, literature 
does not do on the stage.” Mr. 
Moore goes so far as to say that ‘‘the 


Divorce Court has always been accepted 
by Mr. Archer as a symboi of thoughtful- 
ness.” Mr. Moore does not distribute his 
blame or praise with the solemnity of a 
successful schoolmaster, but, on the con- 
trary, is apt to be carried away by his new 
discoveries ; and by his rankling and bitter 
detestation of ‘“ pseudo - literary” 
To do him justice, for ‘ Charley’s Aunt” 


plays. 











LITERARY 


he has indulgence, nay, appreciation, for is 
it not a perfect specimen of its kind ? and, 
therefore, it can hold its own with the best, 
just as a tiny figure of Chelsea or Dresden 
hold its own with the finest 
statues in the Vatican, and ‘‘ Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan ” take its place beside Congreve 
and Wycherley. 


china can 


A play that possesses 
qualities of balance, design, and sequence 
can hold its own in any company. 


Mr. Archer's reply is characteristically 
judicial as contrasted 
rather studied and 
vivacity. He speaking of Mr. 
Moore’s criticism —a thing of ecstasy 
and indignation, of 
peration— 


with his antag- 


onist’s petulance 
says, 
worship or vitu- 

“‘He cannot be content to adore Balzac 
without depreciating Mr. Meredith. He 
cannot proclaim the genius of Mr. Yeats 
without yoking Homer to his triumphal 
car and throwing Mr. Kipling under the 
wheels. There is something spasmodic, 
I had almost said epileptic, about this 
order of that is 
my temperament. When I 
similarity of Mr. Bernard 
cesses to Mr. Moore’s, I begin to wonder 
whether there be not, after all, something 
in race. 

‘*The truth is that Mr. Moore (and this 
is also true to a certain extent of Mr. Shaw 
feels and writes, not as a critic, properly 


enthusiasm foreign to 
consider the 


Shaw’s pro- 


so called, but as an artist. Now, artists, 
if I may venture on a generalisation, are 
the best critics of certain other 
but are incapable of taking a wide and 
comprehensive view of the whole domain 


artists, 


of art. Mr. Moore pays for the inten- 
sity of his perceptiveness in one or 
two directions by aimost total imper- 


ceptiveness in others. We may reverse in 
his case Hamlet’s enigmatic remark, and say 
‘He is but sane nor’-nor-west ; when the 
wind is southerly, he does of know a 
hawk from a heronshaw.’ Nature -is a 
cunning hand at and it is no 
doubt the very genius which enabled Mr. 


Moore to write ‘ Esther Waters’ 


averages, 


that dis- 
qualifies him from appreciating the first 
‘The Benefit of the Doubt.’ 
should not be surprised if 


two acts of 
And _ I 
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Mr. Pinero’s genius 
enough to disqualify him 
ciating ‘Esther Waters.’ ’ 


were quite strong 


from appre- 


Another critic, as far removed in tem- 
perament and method from one antagonist 
as from the other, now saunters forward to 
criticise this fray of the critics, in the person 
of Mr. Max Beerbohm. In his dandified 
way, but from the standpoint of a serious 
artist in style, he censures Mr. Moore for 
‘“‘those unfinished sentences, tapering 
away into three dots . . .,” while from the 
point of caricaturist he 
evidently delights in the conflict between 
the canny Scot on the one hand and the 


view of the 


wild Irishman on the other, seeing Mr. 
Archer and Mr. Moore at once as “‘ Sandy” 
and “‘ Pat,” and speaking of their methods 
as those of the shillelagh and the claymore. 
rhis irreverence is highly characteristic 


of a writer who scruples not to speak 


of Dr. Grace, the cricketer, and Dr. 
Conan Doyle, the author, as _ two 
eminent medical men. But, while I 


deplore such flippancy, I must own that 
beneath the persiflage of one who plays 
with language as one plays with what one 
loves, there exists in all Mr. Beerbohm’s 
writing a strain of thoroughly sound sense, 
of cool and well-balanced judgment. He 
is one of the few “ brilliant” writers who 
are entirely without fads and destitute of 
prejudices—excepting, perhaps, a prejudice 
in favour of the best English. He delights 
in every example of weakness—if it is 
amusing—and every trait of character, and 
perhaps there is no critic of our time who 
possesses more in perfection the imper- 
But I must now return to the 
plays themselves, which have been made 
for this 


sonal view. 


“6 


an occasion amusing ‘‘ tea - cup 


tempest.” 


The Heather Field is certainly not with- 
out merit. 
and if on reading it one is not at once 


It has cleverness and promise, 


struck by its possibilities of effectiveness 
for the stage, the same may be said of 
many of lbsen’s plays. 
or we should know, for we have been told 
often enough, are specially effective on 


These we know, 


the stage, even when they may not seem 
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so in the study. Maeve is a delicate 
bubble of fancy, and both plays show a 
strain of Celtic pathos that is rather 
pleasing to the imagination. But when 
all is said, I think neither of them likely 
to revolutionise dramatic writing. The 
style is not literary. There is surely not 
a line of any depth. One feels Mr. 
Moore has been carried away by one of 
his moods of enthusiasm. Mr. Moore has 
rewritten portions of ‘“‘ Evelyn Innes.” As 
it now stands, it is far and away his finest 
work. Amusing as are his essays and 
criticisms, he is, after all, a creative artist 
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rather than a critic, and one wishes he 
would, instead of discovering ‘“ divine” 
new plays and insulting harmless and 
respectable authors—who are, after all, not 
so talentless as he would have us believe— 
give us as soon as may be his new novel. 
The Heather Field is very well, and Mr. 
Moore is, no doubt, quite sincere in 
his admiration. Mr. Edward Martyn, 
if not extensively read, has now at 
least been extensively read about. But 
I am somehow far less interested in 
his future than in the future of ‘“‘ Evelyn 
Innes.” SPHINX. 


BEYOND. 


EYOND where the distant horizon 
Doth seemingly touch the fields, 
And the amber sea of the sunset 
Sweet peace to the evening yields, 
I know that fond eyes are aching 
For a glimpse of my absent face ; 
I know that a heart is yearning 


For the clasp of my arms’ embrace. 


Beyond where the night has fallen 
O’er many a fallow and dale, 
And Venus, the star of the evening, 


Looks out through an amethyst veil, 


I can see a pale form kneeling 
In silent and fervent prayer ; 

And I would that some bird would bear me, 
If but for a moment there. 


Beyond in a clime celestial, 


Apart from this world of ours ; 


In the depths of a fleecy cloudland, 


Agirt with the clust’ring stars ; 


We two, who are widely severed, 


Will wander in bliss for aye, 


Through realms of enchanting splendour, 


Aglow with eternal day. 


FRANKLIN PIERCE CARRIGAN. 





